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LET tomo... 


Surprised And Happy 


We were both surprised and happy 
to receive a first place rating in tne 
newspaper contest. Uur work next 
year snouid be much better if we fol- 
1ow your suggestions. The announce- 
ment was made at the last student 
body assembly. All were happy tnat 
tne school journalists had aone so 
weil in their tirst year of publsning. 
Our printer was highly gratified, also. 
— M. B., Cal. 


We were happy, though not sur- 
prised, that you made first place. 
It appears that even though this 
was your first year of publishing 
you had done your homework be- 
jore you put your first issues to 
bed. It is good to know, also, that 
you are giving your printer credit 
jor his part in your success. He 
will not only share your pleasure 
but will do his pari—and more— 
in the future. He, too, is a crafts- 
man who takes pride in his work. 
—Ed. 


Thorough Analysis 


Thank you for considering us wor- 
thy of a coveted first place. Through 
your thorough analysis of our publi- 
cation we will be able to improve its 
scope and quality. We have prepared 
a supplementary style sheet based on 
the suggestions and criticisms of the 
Board of Judges and we feel it will be 
a great help to us in the future. We 
congratulate you on what you are 
doing for collegiate publications and 
are looking forward to next year’s 
competition. — H. N., N. 2. 


Improving Makeup 


The staff is grateful for your help- 
ful suggestions for improving our 
makeup. We have discussed the mat- 
ter of type with our printer. He is 
purchasing extra type to enable us 
to do a complete 8-page issue. For 
our final issue we used a combina- 
tion of Lydian and Cairo because 
Cairo is machine-set and hand-set 
heads increase the price. We will 
have our masthead set elsewhere as 
the printer does not have the size of 
type you recommend. We did try the 
floating nameplate and were praised, 
rather than criticised, this time. Our 
complete run soul out the day of pub- 
lication — the first time this ever 
happened. No, we don't list the Ad- 


viser’s name in the masthead. We 
feel this is a student publication. It 
is part of our job to act as advisers; 
they do their work voluntarily. — 
B. J., B. ¥. 


Good Experience 


The staff and I want to thank you 
for the award we received. As this 
was the first time we ever had en- 
tered any competition, we think it 
has afforded us good experience. We 
are appreciative of your criticisms, 
with which we certainly agree. We 
hope future issues will show improve- 
ment. — B. S., Ill. 


Here To Stay 


Frankly, I am of the opinion that 
the yearbook is here to stay and that 
our staff prefers to have the single 
yearbook rather than the quarterly 
book, as suggested by a person on 
our staff. I had hoped to hear from 
you and to get this reaction from 
you also. — J. R., Ariz. 

This was in response to the for- 
warding of answers to a number of 
questions pertaining to the propo- 
sal that quarterly magazines to be 
bound, in time, into one book, 
would be a fitting substitute for 
the traditional yearbook. To such 
a proposition, this Association can- 
not agree. As usual, it was proposed 
as a “trend” even though no one 
seems to be aware that such a 
matter had even entered the mind 
of anyone.—Ed. 


Main Problem—Financial 


I am the business manager of our 
high school paper. This is the first 
year it has been printed. Up until 
now it was mimeographed. We had 
room for jokes, gossip, roving repor- 
ters, and other special columns. 
We've had to cut out these items. 
The students complain about so ma- 
ny ads. They don’t seem to realize 
that ads actually print our paper. 
We planned to put out six issues the 
same size as our first printed one, 
and two double issues. The small 
issues cost $4440 and the large 
ones, $88.80. We are going to be in 
the red for $60. How can we meet ex- 
penses and satisfy more subscribers? 
— DC., Ind. 


You may not be able to but you 
can try. While you did not men- 
tion the size of your school or com- 
munity, we made a check and ga- 
ther you do not have too many 


The Cover 


“The Long and Short Of It” seems 
to be an appropriate title for this 
picture from the Advocate, yearbook 
of the Needham, Mass., High School. 
It may be a helpful hint to many 
student photographers covering 
sports events who, normally, glue 
their eyes to the playing field only. 
This was considered to be one of the 
most interesting in the 1961 book by 
James W. Ferrett, the Adviser, with 
whose permission it is used. The pic- 
ture was taken by a member of the 
staff of Loring Studios, Hartford, 
Conn. Through the courtesy of 
George Avakian, Loring will provide 
the cover plates for the Review dur- 
ing the current school year. 
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business houses on which you can 
depend for ads. There are other 
schools in your state that have 
the same vroblem. Many of them 
belong to the Indiana High School 
Press Association at Franklin Col- 
lege. They call on the Executive 
Secretary for help in cases such as 
this. It is suggested you get in 
touch with these people and 
through them try to solve your 
problem. Other schools, and busi- 
ness managers, have _ faced the 
same questions and managed to 
surmount them. You can do the 
same with local help.—Ed. 
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Y this time, I’m sure that most of 

you have a rather sordid view of 
broadcasting. First you iearned that 
the quiz shows were rigged. Then you 
heard that disc jockeys took payola. 
And here you’re being addressed by 
a TV columnist who’s done time! 


Being with you today gives me a 
warm glow for you remind me of my 
own high school days. I had a ra- 
ther uneventful high school career 
until the sixth term. And then some- 
thing wonderful happened. I should 
like to tell you about it in the hope 
that it might help to guide, maybe 
even inspire you in your career. 

I attended Lafayette High School 
in Brooklyn. There was a system 
at that school whereby any sixth 
term student with an average of 85 
or above in English was automatical- 
ly put into a journalism-English 
class. I was one of the lucky ones, 
except I didn’t know it at the time. 
I couldn’t have been more unhappy 
when I was put into a journalism 
class, largely because the instructor, 
one Dr. Anton B. Serota, had the 
reputation of an ogre. He wasn’t 
really an ogre, he just made students 
toe the mark and you all know what 
we think of teachers who make us 
do that. 


APPILY, I found out after a 
month in class that my fears had 
been built on hearsay. Dr. Serota was 
Strict all right, but he turned out to 
be one of the most admirable teach- 
ers and men I have ever known. He 
awakened me to a whole new world— 
journalism. He had once been a 
newspaperman and he spoke of the 
profession with such feeling, interest 
and enthusiasm that I was suffi- 
ciently intrigued to earn—and with 
Dr. Serota you earned—-the title of 
Editor of the Lafayette High School 
News during my last year in high 
Schoo). 
Before graduation, Dr Serota had 
80 fired my interest in journalism 
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COMMMUNICATIONS: A BASIC WEAPON 


By MARIE TORRE, TV Columnist and Associate Editor, The New York Herald Tribune TV Magazine 


that I enrolled at New York Univer- 
sity as a journalism major. I had a 
free summer between high school and 
college and I hoped to invest the time 
in my future. I figured I would get 
a copygirl job during the summer to 
see if journalism was all Dr. Serota 
made it out to be. 


This was one of the opening 
talks at the 1961 Convention. 
While the talk itself was most 
illuminating, it was the person- 
ality of the speaker that seemed 
to intrigue the student editors. 
It is a rare occasion when they 
meet a person who, in the words 
of the speaker, has “done time”. 
All knew that Marie Torre, in de- 
fense of a principle long asso- 
ciated with the reporter’s role, 
had refused to divulge the source 
of the information she used in a 
news story and was sentenced to 
jail for contempt. She did tell 
them how she got started on her 
journalistic career; she did not 
dwell upon a jail term as a ne- 
cessary or desirable asset. 


Seeking a copygirl or copyboy job 
is an experience some of you may 
face, and I hope you have a better 
time of it than I had at first. I 
spent the better part of June and 
July of 1942 going to every newspaper 
office in the metropolitan area. I 
never, got beyond the receptionist’s 
desk. The receptionists handed me 
application blanks, and I filled out 
every one of them, but to no avail. 


LONG about the beginning of 

August my frustration had driven 
me to tears. It really had. Though 
it was actually too late for a copy- 
girl job to do me any good, seeing as 
how I was to begin college in Sep- 
tember, I awakened one morning 
with a deadly determination. It was 
as if it were a matter of life or death 
that I get a copygirl job. I decided 


I would get one even if I had to go 
to the editor’s home. 

My first stop that morning was the 
New York Post, whose receptionist I 
had seen many times during the 
summer. On one of those visits, I 
noticed that behind the receptionist 
was a Staircase which led to the city 
room. I figured that if I could find 
that staircase on the ground level 
and walk up, I’d be able to bypass 
the receptionist. 

As I walked into the lobby of the 
Post, I found only elevators. No stair- 
case. I asked one of the elevator 
operators where the staircase was and 
he said, “use the elevator.” I said, 
“oh, I’m sorry but I’m allergic to ele- 
vators.” He looked at me peculiarly, 
then told me it was on the outside of 
the building. I found the staircase, 
walked up, and found myself smack 
in the heart of the city room. People 
were milling about, typewriters were 
clicking and I felt that every eye in 
the place was on me. 

In the space of five minutes three 
people walked up to me to ask what 
I wanted. I told each that I had to 
see Mr. Ed Flynn, the Executive Edi- 
tor, and that it was a personal mat- 
ter. The third inquisitor happened 
to be Mr. Flynn’s secretary and she 
promptly directed me to—yes, the 
receptionist’s desk, where I was giv- 
en another application to fill out— 
my fourth at the Post, I think. 


V ELL, I left the Post that day, a 

little sad but undaunted. From 
there I walked up West Street to 
The World-Telegram, my scheming 
instincts clicking all the way. 

This time I decided to go through 
the front door. I made up a story 
about being on the staff of “Who’s 
Who in America” and having this 
assignment to interview Lee B. Wood, 
who was and still is Executive Edi- 
tor of The World-Telegram. 


When I told the receptionist what 
I wanted, he said I would have to 






One 


have an appointment to see Mr. Wood. 
“Okay,” I said. “I’ll make one right 
now.” The receptionist then decided 
to call Mr. Wood’s secretary. When he 
hung up, he handed me a piece of pa- 
per and said “write your questions 
here, and Mr. Wood will return his 
answers.” This meant, of course, that 
I wouldn’t see Mr. Wood. “Oh, I’m 
sorry,” I said, “but we don’t do busi- 
ness that way. I’ll have to see Mr. 
Wood personally.” 

The receptionist, visibly annoyed, 
called Mr. Wood’s secretary again. 
This time, after he hung up, he look- 
ed at me slyly and said: “Say, are 
you looking for a job?” 


I coughed lightly, trying to hide my 
nervousness and said, “oh, no, I’m 
not looking for a job, I have one... at 
“Who’s Who in America.” He then 
said, “all right, if you want to wait, 
Mr. Wood will see you.” Music to my 
ears, this was, and then my nerves 
took hold of me. I thought that when 
Mr. Wood found out what I was after, 
he’d boot me out. 

Finally the moment came and I was 
ushered into Mr. Wood's office. Ad- 
ding to my fright was his imposing 
appearance. He’s a very tall, heavy- 
set man, with a bulldog face and a 
bald head. 

“What can I do for you Miss Torre?” 
he asked, at which point I was prac- 
tically in tears. “Mr. Wood, I'll have 
to confess to you now,” I blurted out. 
“I’m not from Who’s Who. I’m looking 
for a copygirl job.” 


APPILY, it amused Mr. Wood to 

think that an eighteen-year-old 
had put something over on him. Af- 
ter looking at my high school clip- 
pings and the journalism medal I 
had received, he said that there 
wasn’t a copygirl job open, but that 
I should send an application to him 
personally and that when an open- 
ing occurred he would send for me. 


Well, I walked out of The World- 
Telegram that day on a cloud. The 
prospect of a future job didn’t seem 
to matter as much as what I had 
done. I was at peace with myself, 
and I was content to relax during the 
last few weeks of my summer vaca- 
tion. Three months later, in Novem- 
ber, there was a copygirl job avail- 
able at The World-Telegram and Mr. 
Wood kept his word. I worked part 
time until the end of my first se- 
mester, at which time I switched to 
evening classes in order to work full 
time. I eventually became amuse- 
ments editor, which was the position 
I held until I left twelve years later 


to go to The Herald Tribune as a TV- 
radio columnist. 

As such, I feel doubly blessed. As 
such, I belong to the two most dy- 
namic media of communications—the 
fourth estate and broadcasting. 

How important are these in a free 
society? 

I’m not here to sell any of you on 
a career in journalism or broadcast- 
ing, but I cannot help feel that it’s 
of great importance that the youth 
of America know the potential of 
communications, for to a great extent 
our very survival as a democracy de- 
pends on how well we communicate 
with one another and with peoples of 
the world. 


There is, in effect ,an urgent need 
to disseminate American truths, and 
the mass communications media of- 
fer the necessary vehicles. 


ET’S begin with our country. For 

the better part of two centuries, 
the American system has been suc- 
cessfully maintained through the free 
interchange of ideas. We have gov- 
erned ourselves; we have always 
wanted our leaders to lead, and we 
have always demanded that our 
leadership reflect the will of the 
people. 


We have also always believed that 
leadership is not solely a function of 
government at all levels, but impor- 
tantly rests on our newspapers, TV 
and radio stations, schools, commu- 
nity leaders and all other individuals 
and institutions through which ideas 
are communicated to inform and en- 
lighten the public in order that the 
public might form opinions and in- 
telligently articulate them to _ its 
elected leaders. 


In recent years, there has been a 
breakdown in this communication be- 
tween leaders and people. Because 
of a combination of circumstances 
and events, the conscious and arti- 
culate will of the people has been 
gradually changing to an apathetic 
indifference toward the critical 
problems facing the nation. 


This development threatens the 
very survival of this country, particu- 
larly in this era of the cold war—by 
definition, a battle for the minds of 
men. 

It cannot be denied that Russia has 
done a better job of spreading Com- 
munist propaganda than America has 
in disseminating truths and the te- 
nets of democratic action. The proof 
is in the unrest, the anti-American 
attitudes in key areas around the 
world. 


They're buying lies and we in this 
country, with all our marvelous skills 
in communications, aren’t selling our 
truths. 


was happy to read the statement 

by Edward R. Murrow recently, af- 
ter he was appointed director of the 
United States Information Agency, 
that whatever is done under his com- 
mand will have to stand on a rugged 
basis of truth. He recalled the ef- 
fectiveness of wartime reporters who 
had told the truth even when it 
wasn’t very flattering. He added 
that America needs a louder voice in 
the world, but it should not be stri- 
dent. 

I think Murrow is an excellent 
choice for the USIA post. He is elo- 
quent about America and, equally im- 
portant, he is widely respected abroad. 

The point I am trying to make, and 
I cannot stress it enough, is that in- 
ternational conditions make the role 
of mass communications more vital 
to America today than ever before. 
We can look to communications to 
become better educated, more know- 
ledgeable to the moods, mores, man- 
ners and needs of all people. 

Through newspapers, television, ra- 
dio, motion pictures, theatrical pro- 
ductions, the printed and _ spoken 
word, the American “image” must be 
shown in its true perspective. Thus, 
the great need for better and truer 
reporting; better and truer editorial 
opinion; better and truer TV shows, 
theatrical works and motion pictures. 

But I’ve been dealing in generalities. 
Let’s get to specifics. 

How can a newspaper function ef- 
fectively? 

First, the true facts must be ga- 
thered. 

Second, the timing in their release 
is all-important. 

And, third, the responsible use of 
power through the editorial page can 
bring results when the cause is right 
and the facts are straight. In other 
words, the right words at the right 
time with the right weight, put be- 
fore the right number of people, can 
achieve the desired effect. 


HARD-HITTING news __ story. 
backed by a powerful editorial, 
placed—on the same morning —be- 
fore all the representatives in con- 
gress, the President, and the gov- 
ernors of the 50 states, can have dra- 
matic impact for the public good. 
Internationally, the same news sto- 
ry and the same editorial placed be- 
fore the principal chiefs of state at a 


given moment can be decisive. 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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STOP-OVER 


IN SOUTH CITY 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Head, Department of Educational Foundations, Florida State University, 


T was spring in California. The 
late afternoon sun bathed the tower 
and quad in a golden glow. I left 
the yearbook office on the second 
floor to relax from my duties as edi- 
tor. 

I started toward the library and 
met Ken Knight, another senior. He 
asked me a direct question at once, 
“Do you have a job for next year?” 

“No.” I admitted. “I haven’t had 
much time to look for one. How about 
you?” 

‘I'm going to teach in South City,” 
Ken told me. 

“South City?” 

“South San Francisco,” he elabor- 
ated. “Lisle Norman says that you 
can teach anywhere—if you can teach 
in South San Francisco.” 

“Congratulations,” I said. “Willi you 
be teaching music?” 

“A little,’ he answered. “What I 
wanted to tell you was this: the prin- 
cipal—Guy J. Roney—has another va- 
cancy. Why don’t you apply?” 

“Maybe I will,” I said. 

Several days later Ken asked me if 
[had done anything about the South 
City job. Ruefully I admitted that I 
had not. My work on the debate 
squad and the senior play produc- 
tion staff was over, but the yearbook 
duties still absorbed my attention. 


NOTHER spring day I took the 

train to San Francisco. Even then 
this fascinating and picturesque city 
tugged at my heart. Luckily, neither 
the printer nor the photo-engraver 
required much of my time. I decided 
to make a stop-over in South City. 

It takes less than twenty minutes 
to travel from San Fraucisco to South 
San Francisco. The little industrial 
community had about the same cli- 
mate, but not the charm of the great 
city just across the San Mateo County 
line. I walked from the SP station 
lo the junior-senior high school in 
ten minutes. 

Guy J. Roney, the principal, wel- 
comed me pleasantly. A former ath- 
lete, he had broad shoulders, gray- 
blue eyes, light brown hair. He had 
the solid look which an administra- 
lor sometimes needs to strengthen 
his status. 

“I understand that you have an 
opening for a junior high school 
leacher.” I said. “I’ll receive my 
teaching certificate this June.” 
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Tallahassee 


“Yes, I still have an opening,” the 
principal admitted. “Mr. Knight and 
Mr. Norman both mentioned you fa- 
vorably.”’ 

“They're good men,” I observed. 

Quickly I sketched my qualifica- 
tions. I had majored in social science 


At first glance, this article by 
Dr. Campbell seemed like a short 
story. A second look showed it to 
be autobiographical. What in- 
trigued this editor was the fact 
that the author had started out 
in the social sciences, a field call- 
ed “history” when he started out 
himself. This narration is so 
close to the experiences of many 
Advisers that it seemed singu- 
larly appropriate at this time of 
the year to have it featured in 
this magazine. It may induce a 
bit of nostalgia in some of the 
experienced Advisers and soothe 
the perturbed newcomers to the 
field. 

and education. I had been active on 
the campus. I would be available that 
fall. I wanted to work for a master’s 
degree as soon as I could—probably 
at Stanford. 
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\O far not much had happened. The 
principal had been amiable, but he 
hadn’t made an offer. I decided that 
I hadn’t sold myself and might as 
well leave. I was about to rise when 
a new idea came to mind. 

“Maybe you would like to see these 
page proofs of campus scenes,” I sug- 
gested. ‘“We’ll use a regular halftone 
with a green block tint.” 

“Our yearbook wasn’t a success,” 
Mr. Roney confided. “We had a de- 
ficit of more than six hundred dol- 
lars.” 

I was shocked. In those days a col- 
lege yearbook might have a deficit 
that big, but many a high school 
yearbook had a budget of from one 
thousand to two thousand dollars for 
all expenses. 

Well, I got the job. That fall I 
taught seven classes a day—English, 
arithmetic, and general science—as 
well as social science. I also was 
yearbook adviser. One night a week I 
taught a course in Amer:canization 
to men and women of foreign birth. 

What an adventure in teaching 
the next two years were! For ex- 
ample, I had a class of more than 
fifty students in eighth grade social 
studies—and some of the boys were 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Dr. Laurence R, Campbell discussing yearbook layout with students attending 
the Empire State School Press Institute at Syracuse University, N. Y., recentiy. 
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What Makes The Difference? 


This is one of the two times each year when we become 
accutely conscious of the differences in opinions as to 
what constitutes the right thing and the wrong thing to 
do with a school publication. Of course, we never expect 
to see the day when there is total harmony in such an 
operation. We must satisfy ourselves with the fact that 
our intentions are of the best and that all of us do as well 
we can, give and take a bit here and there. 

While it does not solve the problem, it is somewhat com- 
forting to know that others are in the same fix, too. For 
example, the Educational Testing Service reports that 
after reading the same college freshman essay not long 
ago, of two judges one found “multiple serious errors” and 
gave it a low 1 on a 1-9 scale, and the other found it “well 
thought out” and gave it a score of 8. 

So ETS started a 2-year experiment to discover the di- 
verse criteria used by readers in deciding the merits of a 
freshman composition. They chose 53 judges; college Eng- 
lish teachers, social and natural scientists, writers and 
editors, lawyers and law professors, and business execu- 
tives. 

The researchers read 300 essays written by freshmen at 
Cornell, Middlebury and the University of Pennsylvania, 
150 on “Who Should Go To College?” and the rest on 
“When Should Teen-Agers Be Treated as Adults?” Each 
read every essay; none saw the comments of the others. 

We won’t go into the mechanics of the compilation but 
there was little agreement among the judges. Of the es- 
says, 34% received ail nine possible grades; 37% received 
eight; 23% received seven; 5% receive six; 1% received 
five. No essay received fewer than five different grades from 
the 53 reviewers. This Association has not tried the same 
experiment nor is it probable it will. If there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between an Adviser and the Judges, an 
appeal can be made. For the most part, what is checked 
or entered in the Scorebook answers any questions that 
may arise. So far, we are fortunate in having been able 
to reach decisions that have been satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. We hope we shall be able to continue this way. 
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Medalists Are Still Medalists 


In our editorial last May commending the viewpoint ta- 
ken by the editor of the High School Journalist that sto- 
ries on ratings as they appear in the individual papers be 
more accurate, we explained the CSPA system and the 
meaning of the term “Medalist”. Since then, the editor 
of Phctolith, in the September issue, suggests in a rather 
strongly worded editorial—‘Intellectual Honesty in Re- 
porting Scores’—that the injunction should be extended 
to the services themselves, “those that grade yearbooks as 
well as those that grade newspapers”. He states, “One na- 
tional service has a top score which it calls ‘Medalist’ 
rating, and another calls its top rank ‘All-American’. 
Both are colorful and dramatic terms, strongly reminis- 
cent of Hollywood adjectives ‘Colossal’, ‘Uparalleled’ 
(sic) etc.” 

There’s more to it, of course, and the gentleman is en- 
titled to his opinion. He believes that Medalist is equivalent 
to the first or top rank, First becomes second, etc., and 
states “As a matter of fact, the original intent was no 
doubt a gentle one of ‘letting the second-place winners 
down easy’”’. 

This is far from the facts as we distinctly recall them 
and as the records of our Advisory Board meetings clearly 
state. Our judges—and they are men and women of long 
years of experience as Advisers-in-service with their fin- 
gers on the pulse of the schools that produce these papers 
and yearbooks—made a good case before the Board. They 
said they could rank the papers and books—and maga- 
zines, also, which the gentleman seems to have overlooked 
—according to the scorebooks but that some of these publi- 
cations had a spirit or a personality about them that one 
could feel as he worked over a given group. Could not 
something be done for them? And “Medalist” rating came 
into being. 

This is hardly, as our critic states, “letting the second- 
place winners down easy” but, rather, giving credit for 
the realization of achievement above and beyond normal 
expectations. Our critic states that in the contest he con- 
ducts—and he is doing a good job with his rating—rela- 
tively few low scores are given. This he attributes to the 
fact that he gets most of his entries from “the top schools 
and colleges” and “because we feel that no good result 
could come from applying humiliatingly low scores to 
those books which are of the lowest level.” 

Theres quite a bit to digest in this point of view. The 
CSPA seems to be away out of line in telling one school 
it did a superb job and another that it didn’t measure up 
to what could be expected. We are a bit mystified, too, for 
some of the books we rated are entered in both Contests. 
We may be behind the times but we take any book from any 
type of school and we try to tell the Adviser and staff how 
that book compares with others produced under similar 


circumstances. When it is good, we say so; when it is 
poor, we state just what we find. 


If that isn’t “intellectual honesty” we just don’t know 
the meaning of the term. 


The School Press Review 
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WHAT WE AS CITIZENS CAN DO FOR OUR COUNTRY 


REPORT OF THE CSPAA PARTICIPATION IN THE 16th NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SEPTEMBER 15-19, 1961 


By DR. SIGMUND ). SLUSZKA, CSPAA Liaison Officer 


ENTERING on the theme, “What 

We As Citizens Can Do for Our 
Country,” the sixteenth annual Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship drew 
to Washington, D. C., 654 eminent 
speakers and delegates from a large 
number of educational, civic, govern- 
mental, business, labor and patriotic 
organizations. Among the delegates 
to the conference, which took place 
September 15-19, was a _ represen- 
tative of the CSPAA. 

Speeches and discussions were fo- 
cused upon an especially appropriate 
theme taken from President John F. 
Kennedy’s inaugural: “What we as 
citizens can do for our country.” Most 
of the eleven formal speakers cen- 
tered their ideas on this theme. 

Eight discussion groups concluded 
that the democratic way of life 
takes on a new virility because of the 
necessity of working together in the 
defense of freedom, justice and the 
dignity of the individual. 

Participants discussed what Pre- 
sident Kennedy has done, based on 
the old adage that the blessings of 
liberty flow less from the rusty pa- 
ges of the Constitution, than from the 
lives of men and women who are de- 
voted to its principles. 

Participants agreed that the coun- 
try can find new strength in the prac- 
tice of equality, in alertness to in- 
justice, in cooperation in community 
enterprises, and in willing acceptance 
of the obligations incident to good 
citizenship. 


NE of the conclusions of the con- 

ference was that the country is 
fortunate in having an active and 
devoted National Citizenship Con- 
ference group working to project this 
concept of citizen responsibility into 
the thinking patterns of free men. 

Challenging arguments centered 
around Chief Justice Earl Warren’s 
words that “Liberty is not necessarily 
our permanent possession. Both ex- 
fernal and internal pressures con- 
Stantly assail it. Every generation, to 
keep its freedom, must earn it 
through understanding of the past, 
Vigilance in the present and determi- 
hation in the future.” 

It was stated by the CSPAA repre- 
sentative that the expanding school 
Press is performing a vital role with 
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and for young citizens. Particularly, 
the school publications serve in pro- 
moting good citizenship practices in 
community spirit. The school is the 
community area that must be serv- 
ed by the school publications. It is 
especially true in large schools where 
it is difficult to weld the students 
closely together on matters that con- 
cern the school and its citizens. The 
school newspaper is one of the most 
valuable agencies for bringing about 
this unity of spirit and good citizen- 
ship among students. 

Today, just as in 1777 with the ap- 
pearance of the first school publica- 
tion in America, the school newspa- 
per is the guardian of the rights of 
its student readers just as the daily 
metropolitan newspaper is the vigi- 
lant guardian of its adult readers. 

The school newspapers today serve 
as a weapon to challenge harmful in- 
fluences that make their way into 
the student body. Such negative cit- 
izenship practices such as cheating, 
lying, stealing, discourtesy, poor 
sportsmanship, selfishness are con- 
stantly fought by the alert school 
publication. The school paper follows 
the great American success pattern; 
it praises the winner, and chronicles 
the achievements and attainments 
of students, teachers and administra- 
tors. There is nothing to equal the 
school press of America anywhere in 
the world. The school press, as well 
as the community and metropolitan 
press, are the vigilant protectors of 
the citizens’ freedom of speech. 


Bn THOMAS H. CARROLL, presi- 
dent of George Washington Uni- 
vers.ty, in the keynote address at the 
opening session reminded the dele- 
gates “that the world expects more of 
us than it does of any other country, 
and this expectation is based upon 
the thrilling words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion and our national leaders. In- 
creasingly, our deeds must substan- 
tiate these words. This is the task 
which we as individual citizens must 
face and accomplish.” 

All speakers and delegates agreed 
that this is no life for the “sunshine 
patriot,” the “let-George-do it spec- 
tator,” the ‘“business-as-usual”’ boys 
or the “half believer in a _ casual 


creed.” For, once again, we face a 
time that “tries men’s souls.” 

In response to the theme of the 
Conference, the following ideas were 
concluded by the discussion groups: 

We should transfer the idea of this 
National Conference to our home 
states and communities. 

Each of us should set an example of 
good citizenship by becoming inform- 
ed and to participate in public af- 
fairs. 

We must vote and prepare ourselves 
to do it with intelligence. 

Good citizenship is a product of the 
home, school, church, and community. 

More ceremonies honoring the new- 
ly-acquired citizenship of the foreign- 
born should be held. 

Translate apathy into enthusiasm; 
translate enthusiasm into action. 

Alert people to what they can do 
in civil defense. 

Stress training in American ideals 
for people who are going to travel 
abroad as salesmen for democracy. 
In this connection it was suggested 
that our government should exercise 
more care in the selection of people 
for foreign service. 


VERY effort should be made to 

study, analyze and understand 
Communism in order that we may 
combat it more efficiently. 

We recommend that the youth de- 
legates at this conference take sug- 
gestions back to the groups to which 
they belong for follow-up at the local 
level. 

Each citizen must show sensitivity 
for the dignity of the individual whe- 
ther in diapers, dungarees or white 
collars. 

Rekindle the flame of old-fashion- 
ed patriotism. 

Each of us should be responsible in 
the groups to which we belong to in- 
terest good people to accept public 
office. 

Insist that our mass media be ho- 
nest, free and responsible. 

Every one should be educated in 
the ways of government. 

Communists know why they are 
communists and we should know why 
we aren’t. 

Set aside one hour a week to do 


something specific for the country. 
(Continued on Page 6) 





Pasern yY ‘OF THE MONTSR... 


Most schools do such a magnificent 
job of house cleaning in June that the 
cupboards are swept clean. At least, 
there’s practically nothing about from 
which to select a poem for this Re- 
view. Two came in, for which we are 
grateful, and we filled in from our 
own files. The bit of whimsey relieved 
the tension somewhat. 


Pendulum 


Galileo once in church 
observed a censer swinging 
to and fro; 

and in this one 

he saw the all and had 

a Glimpse 

and so returned home 
damned. 


The apple fell to Newton: 
but that’s once, 

just down; 

the pendulum 

swings back and forth 
from left to right 

from dark to light 

and back. 


So man: from noise 
to noise. 

But (as our 

Galilei observed) time 
slows us down, 

until we hang 
plumb-weighted 
towards earth. 


Paul Mattick 
Register, 

Boston Latin School, 
Boston, Mass. 


Parallelism 


All is not well in the beehive, 

And reigning is Dissent. 

The workers swarm about the Queen, 
And hum their discontent. 


“The grubs eat all the honey 
And the drones don’t work at all. 
Why, then, is it the worker 

On whom naught but ill can fall?” 


“We'll leave this dingy beehive, 

And build one of our own, 

A place where workers rule themselves 
And rezp what they have sown.” 


A sound of happy humming 
That turned the woods alive 


Six 


Was heard throughout the forest 
As the workers left the hive. 


Two days ago 


I saw a bear with wax upon his paws, 


A happy glint within his eye, 
And honey in his jaws. 


Richard S. Laub, 
Register, 

Boston Latin School, 
Boston, Mass. 


Alone 


A lone tree 
Stands desolate 
Amid engulfing sands; 


He stands in sadness 
And weeps. 


All his leaves are withered 

As he awaits in the expectant joy 
Of Hagar and Ishmael, 

But only sees seven lean cows 

In the grim smile of the leering sun. 


Shout, O barren wilderness 

All that you see is sere, 

The worms have eaten your 
strength away 

And you are turned to dust. 


A lone tree 
Stands in despair 
Waiting only to die. 


William Davis, 
The DIAL, 


MacKenzie High School, 


Detroit, Mich. 


Waves In Winter 


Greyer now, colder now, 

roll the waves — 
Warmed no more, adorned no more 
By aureate rays of midsummer noon. 
Lifeless, splendor-shorn, approaching; 
Taknig on the dusky hues 
Lent so freely by the sunless sky. 
Lonely now, awesome now, 

roll the waves; 
Less the brilliance, more the power 
Of the clear and brittle 

curves of crystal. 
Upward swinging, downward soaring, 
Rising, falling, ebb and flow; 
Met midway in undulation 
By the jagged rocks 

that line the shore. 
Splintering, shattering; 


Showering, sprinkling, scattering 
A million jewels of diamond spray, 
Light and lovely on the breeze. 
Greyer now, colder now, 

roll the waves... 


Amy Johnson, 
Little Dipper, 
Bancroft School, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Secret of Mahoney 
the Phoney 


There once was a pony named 
Mahoney the Phoney, 
Whose gaits were so bumpy 
her riders got lumpy! 
Mahoney the Phoney tried 
and she tried 

To keep everybody iiom 
having a ride, but 

Her tricks, though many, 
were all too well-known, and 
The harder she tried, 

the less they were thrown! 
Finally one day, 

in her small busy mind, 
She thought of a plan 

that was very unkind. 

She gave to her gaits an 
extra large bump, 

Which gave to her riders an 
extra big lump. 

Mahoney’d discovered the 
immortal “buck,” 

And it brought to the pony 
some extra good luck: 
Mahoney the Phoney was 
never more ridden, 

And though from her riders 
her blessings were hidden, 
Her fame in the horse world 
was exceptionally great; 
The immortal buck made 
her finally rate! 


Jenny Wherry, 
THE CHAMELEON, 
Concord Academy, 
Concord, Mass. 


What We As Citizens Can 
do for Our Country 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Read widely, think clearly, act con- 
structively. 

Urge government officials to re- 
move all bars to full citizenship. 

Work for the modernization of ou! 
election laws. 

Ringing doorbells has won more 
elections than “ringing” speeches. 
and any cit:zen with two legs, one 
finger and a voice “with a smile” can 
assume this citizenship responsibility 


The School Press Review 





FINANCING 


THE ANNUAL 


By M. FRANCES GRAY, Adviser, Monticello, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, Va. 


This article on financing an an- 
nual is based on my 38 years experi- 
ence as business adviser of The 
Monticello, the annual of Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Our enrollment has varied 
from 1100 to 2200. It is now 1750. Our 
methods of finance may not be ap- 
plicable to other schools, but they may 
give you something to think about. 
I've read many articles on how other 
schools raise money by selling cold 
drinks at games or dances, selling 
pencils, stickers, programs, etc. None 
of these methods is possible in our 
school. 

Our three most important sources 
of revenue are in order of their im- 
portance: advertisements, sale of an- 
nuals, club and class representation. 
Some minor sources are sale of plas- 
tic covers, sale of pictures, and a re- 
fund from the photographer who 
takes Senior pictures. Last year we 
made a little extra money which was 
used for our banquet by conducting 
student polls for a national organi- 
zation. I shall talk about each of 
these methods in turn. 


Our annual sells for $5 a copy. We 
sell to about 60% of the student body. 
It is a school, not a senior, year book 
and contains pictures of all classes. 
Since sales volume affects cost this 
is where we are exerting our greatest 
efforts. Our sales drive begins about 
the last of October (after all class 
drives are completed) and _ ends 
on December 1. During this time 
We accept an _ installment pay- 
ment of $3 — or $5 in full. 
All seniors who have pictures in 
the annual must buy. We again start 
a sales campaign in January to col- 
lect remaining $2 or to sell subscrip- 
tions at $5. No installments at this 
time. All subscriptions must be 
paid in full by March 15. At that 
time we give our order to the printer 
and order only the number paid for. 
Our revenue from this source was 
$6,310 from the sale of 1262 annuals. 
Homerooms buying 100% by Decem- 
ber receive $5 in cash or a free an- 
nual 


The amount raised from ads last 
year was $2,601. We have a very large 
business staff—about 40 members. 
Therefore, we have wide contacts with 
local business firms. Every member 
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of the staff, which is composed of 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors, must solicit ads and get at 
least 1 new ad. How well they perform 
in this field greatly influences the 
selection for staff positions (which 
are open primarily to seniors) and 
the recommendations for Quill and 
Scroll. We do not use pictorial adver- 
tising because our advertisers did not 
seem “to take to it” and because we 
have such a large number of small ads 
from which we get much revenue. 
Our prices are: 1 page, $30; 1/2 page, 
$20; 1/4 page, $12; 1/8 page, $6.50; 
1/16, $3.50. So you see, a page filled 
with small ads, which are often easy 
to get, brings in much more revenue 
than one full page ad. 


Every class and organization, such 
as clubs, athletics, military, and stu- 
dent participation organization, pays 
at the rate of $10 a page for its re- 
presentation in the annual. There is 
an additional charge of $3 for each 
p.cture. Since we have our own ca- 
mera and use student photographers 
a small amount of profit is realized 
here; but not much more than the 
cost of maintaining the camera. The 
amount from organizations was $2369. 
36. 


An additional source of revenue 
which, though not as large as these 
mentioned above, is the sale of plas- 
tic covers at the time the purchase 
price is paid. These covers may be 
bought in quantity for about 16c a 
piece. We sell them at 25c and at 
least 75% of those buying annuals al- 
so buy covers. Last year we realized 
$80 from this source. 


Money from the sale of pictures ta- 
ken for the annual or from the opin- 
ion poll is used for our annual ban- 
quet in June at which annuals are 
delivered to staff members in advance 
of the rest of the school. This money 
is also used to have names imprinted 
on Senior annuals and to pay a part 
of the fee for those staff members re- 
commended for Quill and Scroll. 


The result of our method of fi- 
nancing is that all sections of the 
annual except faculty, opening sec- 
tion, and school life are self sustain- 
ing. The money derived from adver- 


tising must pay for these sections and 
the cover and binding. 


Profits remain in the annual ac- 
count and are carried on from year 
to year. Our total budget last year 
was $12300.91. 


Communications: a Basic 
Weapon 
(Continued from 

Take another medium of communi- 
cations-——motion pictures. 

It is of particular importance today 
that motion picture stories have the 
ring of truth—in a sense, meticulous 
reporting. If a motion picture story 
reflects our way of life accurately, it 
could do much to destroy the jaded 
stereotype of Americans that now 
exists in far too many countries. 

An even more powerful way of 
communicating to ourselves and our 
neighbors the values we hold high is 
through television. This is a kind of 
personal medium that reaches across 
barriers and boundaries to tell a story. 
With more and more American tele- 
vision shows being exported to foreign 
countries, it disturbs me to hear 
sometimes that the bulk of these ex- 
ports are made up of shows such as 
“Bonanza,” and “I Love Lucy” and 
“December Bride” and other false re- 
presentations of the American way. 

I would be far happier if they were 
seeing abroad purveyors of realism 
and honesty such as “CBS Reports,” 
“Meet the Press,” “Play of the Week,” 
and “The Nation’s Future.” 

In closing, I should like to read a 
quotation which never fails to inspire 
me. It goes: 

“Communication in the broadest 
sense is at the core of education. It is 
the fruit of a successful upbringing 
in the humanities and the liberal arts. 
Long before it became implemented 
by the wizardry of modern engineer- 
ing, there was the venerable printed 
and written thought. In the begin- 
ning was the word and the image and 
the number, and they became mes- 
sages and wisdom... 

“The liberal arts liberate man 
from the tongue-tied loneliness, the 
speechlessness of the lower organ- 
isms. The communicating arts are 
the core of this liberation...” 
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Omission 


PAXTON, the printed literary ma- 
gazine of Marymount School of Rich- 
mond, Va., a girls’ private school, 
which made First Place in the 1961 
Newspaper-Magazine Contest, was in- 
advertently omitted from the April 
listing. Apologies are extended to staff 
and Adviser. 





EDITORIALS ... Choice Of The Month 


The lead editorial on this page ap- 
peared in the Sept. 21 issue of the 
South Side Times, South Side High 
School, Ft. Wayne, Ind. It was the 
best of a number on the same topic 
that came to our attention. Not only 
was it timely but it shows that our 
student editors do know what goes on 
outside the school, that they have 
opinions on such matters, and that 
they can express themselves effective- 
ly and well. The others measure up 
well to our best expectations. 


Dag Hammarskjold’s Fight 
For World Peace Continues 


BY THE GENERAL MANAGER 


“Peace”—a _  five-lettered word 
meaning harmony between persons 
and nations—was represented in ma- 
ny countries and to millions of people 
by 15 letters—the letters spelling the 
name DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, late 
secretary general of the United Na- 
tions. The dedicated man and his 
love for peace became history and a 
memory when Mr. Hammarskjold was 
killed in his United Nations plane 
Monday morning in Northern Rhode- 
sia. 

It was while striving for his ulti- 
mate goal of peace that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold met his death. The 56- 
year-old Swedish diplomat was fly- 
ing to meet with Moishe Tshombe, 
president of the Katanga government, 
on a personal mission to bring peace 
in the Congo. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s death came on 
the eve of the United Nations Six- 
teenth General Assembly in New 
York. Dag Hammarskjold meant 
peace to many countries and his 
death destroyed the hopes for peace 
in many countries. For through his 
tireless efforts Mr. Hammarskjold 
held, until his untimely death, the 
last string of hope for many nations. 

The dedicated secretary general 
gave his life in the cause of duty and 
his dedicated followers responded to 
his death with deep sympathy. 

Expressing his sorrow at the tragic 
death, President John F. Kennedy 
said, “Dag Hammarskjold’s dedica- 
tion to the cause of peace and world 
order through the United Nations 
was total.” 

The President continued, “Dag 
Hammarskjold died in the cause for 
which he lived. But the United Na- 
tions is a better and stronger organi- 
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zation—and a higher hope for man- 
kind—because of his service to it. His 
name will be treasured high among 
the peace-makers of history.” 


The late secretary had given his all 
for peace—and he died for peace. To 
him, peace was the only achievement 
remaining to accomplish and he was 
willing to try anything within his po- 
wer to achieve it. A dear friend to 
the United States, Mr. Hammarskjold 
represented the United Nations as the 
organization should be represented— 
a place united with peace for all. 

His death wasn’t the death of an 
unknown leader but a more personal 
loss. He was close to the allied na- 
tions and he seemed to be “the man 
next door who is always willing to 
settle the neighborhood quarrel.” But 
no matter what the simile is—Dag 
Hammarskjold was an individual; he 
was a devoted man and never gave 
in—until the last. 

Now the United Nations will be 
forced to operate without the capable 
secretary general and it must, more 
than ever, succeed in making peace. 
The foundation has been started by 
Mr. Hammarskjold; the United Na- 
tions members must now start build- 
ing and constructing world peace as a 
lasting shrine—a powerful and won- 
derful tribute to its late secretary. 


President Kennedy’s final state- 
ment was “I pray that his final sacri- 
fice will inspire all members of the 
United Nations to complete the task 
for which he died.” 

It is hoped that peace and the name 
Dag Hammarskjold will continue to 
survive. 


Dare To Be You 


Today’s student does not take pride 
in independence; he conforms out of 
a fear of being considered different. 
Students and people of the modern 
world are giving up their individuality 
to become socially popular, with the 
ultimate goal, being accepted into 
the group. There is nothing wrong 
with being sociable and popular if you 
don’t have to give up your personali- 
ty and morals to become so. Likewise, 
there is nothing wrong with belong- 
ing to a group unless the group be- 
comes an “end” in itself instead of 
the “means” to a higher goal. 

It is surprising that students should 
want to conform while at the same 
time they are learning that in every 


field, individual achievements have 
been the milestones in man’s progress 
to civilization. The problem of de- 
creasing individualism cannot be ap- 
proached until it is remembered that 
the group was created for the indi- 
vidual and not the individual for the 
group. 

There has been much concern and 
discussion on the growing sameness 
of people, but most of this has had to 
do with material things. True indi- 
vidualism has little to do with wear- 
ing a beard or black ciothes. It is in 
the field of our minds that we must 
become individuals. Today we must 
wear the same clothing and consume 
the same products as others, but we 
can remain individuals in our think- 
ing. 

Do what you really want to do; 
wear what you will; say what you be- 
lieve. This is a free country. It took 
much bloodshed and many lives to 
make it that way for you. Don’t let 
social regulations inhibit your inherit- 
ed right to freedom. Dare to be dif- 
ferent. Dare to be “you”. 


The Wy News, 
Roosevelt High School, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Cleveland Develops 
Leadership 


Cleveland stands poised like a well 
trained race horse at the post waiting 
for the opening buzzer. 

Years of planning and conditioning 
went into preparing for the big race 
to be among the nation’s leading ci- 
ties. Cleveland trained by spending 
$200 million on the airport, lakefront 
development and urban renewal. 

With a big vote of confidence given 
by its citizens in their acceptance of 
the bond issue the city is pawing the 
ground in anticipation of the contest. 

State and federal government back- 
ers have proved their interest in the 
municipal entry by providing financial 
assistance for roads, bridges and har- 
bor improvements. 

The odds are in favor of a promising 
return on a Cleveland bet. An increase 
of convention traffic, seaway trade 
and freeway completion make the 
city entry a sure thing. 

Sustained public enthusiasm and 
favorable City Council action will put 
Cleveland first across the finish line 
—a leading American city. 


The Spire, 
St. Stanislaus H. S.., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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‘STOP-OVER IN SOUTH CITY 


(Continued from Page 3) 


heavier and stronger than I. As for 
the two year books we produced — 
neither had a deficit—and we made 
up the loss from previous years. 

I liked South San Francisco. I 
couldn’t have wanted better students 
than I had there. Some, of course, 
were Italians, Portuguese, French, 
Greek; in fact, few had northern 
European names. But their response 
was a delight to a beginner in teach- 
ing. 

I did not want to stand still. Dur- 
ing my first summer I went to the 
University of Washington and took 
two courses in social science and my 
first course in journalism. But what 
I wanted was a master’s degree and 
asenior high school certificate. 


‘THEN did I first hear about Men- 
lo School and Junior College? I 
don’t recall, but during my second 
year at South San Francisco I inter- 
viewed Dr. Lowry S. Howard, head- 
master and president, an outstanding 
educator. 

I outlined my qualifications to 
teach social science. I noted that I 
had met requirements for teaching 
in senior high school. In reviewing 
my college activities I reported that 
I had been editor of the yearbook 
and the newspaper. 

“We plan to establish a school 
newspaper here,” Dr. Howard said, 
discussing its role in a private school 
for boys, some of whom were day 
students. 

Yes, that fall I was at Menlo. I 
taught social science in the school and 
journalism in both the school and ju- 
nior college. I was the student pub- 
lication adviser. I was a residence 
hall counselor. 

I learned what a program of twen- 
‘y-four hours a day involved. For 
one thing, it left me no time to study 
at Stanford. But it was a rich and 
tare experience with boys whose pa- 
tents in some instances were mil- 
lionaires, celebrities, or otherwise dis- 
tinguished. 

Two more years passed and I was 
given a leave of absence to com- 
plete my master’s degree in journal- 
‘Sm at Northwestern University, but 
[returned to Menlo for another year 
tefore I began my advanced study at 
Stanford. 


URING the winter economic con- 
ditions worsened. One day in Ja- 
luary I went to Berkeley to meet Ped- 
Osuna, principal of the Marysville 
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Union High School, and president of 
the Yuba County Junior College. 

Mr. Osuna needed an English teach- 
er, but that wasn’t all. He had to 
have a journalism teacher immediate- 
ly for both the high school and the 
junior college. But I had competi- 
tion, for there were several candi- 
dates for this position. 

Yes, a few weeks later I was in 
Marysville. Here too I had wonderful 
students, including a number of Chi- 
nese and Japanese. Here in America’s 
peach bowl nearly a century before 
forty-niners had looked for gold and 
found it in the Sierras nearby. 

The three-and-a-half years passed 
swiftly. I became head of the Eng- 
lish department as well as adviser of 
student publications. We added a 
daily bulletin board news service, a 
publicity bureau, news bureaus to pro- 
vide local dailies with high school 
news. 

That summer I returned to North- 
western. I was planning my return 
trip when the acting dean told me 
that he needed a graduate assistant. 
What would I teach? Social studies? 
No. English? No. Journalism, Yes. 

So here is the story of how I be- 
came a school press adviser when I 
intended to become a social science 
teacher Yes, this is the story of how 
my career as a high school journalism 
teacher began — and ended. 

But my contact with the student 
journalists did not end. Since then 
I’ve met them in state, regional and 
national school press conferences. I 
have taught them in seventeen school 
press institutes. I have worked with 
them in demonstration classes. 

If you are about to begin your 
teaching career, consider a stop-over 
in South City. You may find jobs 
elsewhere that are more cozy and 
more comfortable, but none more 
enriching or more rewarding. 

Now a Floridian, I seldom see the 
campus of my alma mater, a great 
institution with more than ten times 
the number of students there when 
I started. This Christmas when I 
send a message to Ken Knight I'll 
add “Thanks for suggesting a stop- 
over in South City.” 


The T.E.D. Library Services of Pre- 
toria, South Africa, ordered a copy of 
Springboard to Journalism through 
James Smith, Bookseller in Racquet 
Court, off Fleet Street, London, bring- 
ing into the CSPA office nostalgic 
thoughts of far places and the close 
community of journalists the world 
over. 


Admiral Zacharias, Speaker 


At The ‘54 Convention, Dies 


Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias, 
USN, retired, who conducted psycho- 
logical warfare against the Japanese 
high command in World War II, died 
at his summer home in West Spring- 
field, N. H., on 28 June. 

Admiral Zacharias became known 
to the membership of the CSPA when 
he delivered the luncheon address at 
the conclusion of the 1954 Convention 
at the Waldorf Astoria. That year be- 
ing the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of Columbia University, he 
chose as his topic the theme of the 
observance, “Man’s Right to know- 
ledge and the Free Use Thereof”. His 
address was singularly impressive as 
it enabled him to bring into play the 
basic procedures he had done so much 
to promote during the critical months 
preceding the conclusion of the war 
in the Pacific. 

Although he had a distinguished 
career as a combat officer in two 
wars, it is the addresses he made in 
Japanese urging the civil and mili- 
tary leaders to surrender that seem 
to be best remembered. After his re- 
tirement, he started a new career as 
a writer. His book, “Secret Missions”, 
a critique and memoir of US, intel- 
ligence and propaganda activities, 
and “Behind Closed Door: the Secret 
History of the Cold War”, are the best 
known works. 

The address he delivered at the 
1954 Convention was printed in the 
April Review of that year. The fol- 
lowing December, he asked the CSPA 
Director to send a copy to the White 
House as he planned to see the Presi- 
dent and to discuss certain things 
mentioned in the talk. The President 
wrote a letter of acknowledgement to 
the Director which made no mention 
of Admiral Zacharias but did state his 
pleasure at renewing a Columbia as- 
sociation, recalling his own appear- 
ance before the luncheon in 1950. 


Elementary School Press 
Association Workshop 


Chicago’s Elementary Press Asso- 
ciation celebrated its Silver Anniver- 
sary with a luncheon and workshop. 
The workshop included 13 sessions, 
10 devoted to the basic principles of 


writing, publishing and financing, 
and three to the technical phases 
of reproduction and sources of jour- 
nalistic aids. Much of the resultant 
material was published in an attrac- 
tive anniversary brochure, later sent 
to members of the Association. 





Features Of The Month 


“The criteria used to select these 
articles was interest”, wrote Robert 
Dahl, Editor-in-Chief, New Trier 
News, New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Ill. “If a story caught and held 
our interest from the first sentence 
to the last, it was chosen”. One could 
hardly ask for anything more to the 
point. To the editor, and his staff, 
and to Robert R. Boyle, the Adviser, 
we are indebted for these selections. 
The Woman Who Stayed 
At Home 

Once upon a time there was a wo- 
man who wouldn’t cross the ocean 
until they built a bridge across it. 

All her family and friends went to 
Europe, some by boat and some by 
train, in perfect safety, and had a 
wonderful time, but she stayed stub- 
bornly at home. “I will not cross the 
ocean until they build a bridge across 
it,” she said. 

As more and more Americans went 
abroad, the government spread around 
booklets about the interest of our 
common people in their common 
people, and Radio Free Europe called 
America the “travelingest country in 
the world.” Walter Lippman wrote a 
column about the disquieting aspects 
of so much foreign travel, and Time 
did a cover story on it. 

It became unpatriotic not to go 
abroad, and all her friends urged her 
to go. to escape the wrath of the Se- 
nate committee on un-American ac- 
tivities, but she stubbornly stayed at 
home. “I will not cross the ocean un- 
til they build a bridge across it.” she 
said. 

Finally there were only 500 people in 
the whole country who had not been 
abroad. The government sent repre- 
sentatives to each of them, urging 
them to go abroad, and offering free 
transportation. 

They were given their choice be- 
tween ship and plane, and the com- 
petition between the Navy and the 
Air Force was tremendous. She start- 
ed to get a certain amount of ad- 
verse publicity, and all her friends 
told her what a fool she was making 
of herself, but she stubbornly stayed 
at home. “I will not cross the ocean 
until they build a bridge across it,” 
she said. 

Finally there came a day when she 
was the only person in the country 
who hadn’t been abroad. The govern- 
ment offered her free transportation 
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and accomodations, $500,000, tax free, 
and surplus food to distribute to ali 
the countries she visited, and all her 
friends refused to speak to her until 
she went abroad, but she stubbornly 
stayed at home. 

More and more people went to 
Europe, on group plans and all ex- 
pense plans, on save-your-money-by- 
buying - your - Rolls - Royce - in - 
England plans and have - your - fling 
- now - before - the - world - blows - 
up - on - you plans, but she stayed 
stubbornly at home. “I will not cross 
the ocean until they build a bridge 
across it,” she said. 

“TJ will not cross the ocean until 
they build a bridge across it,” she 
said. 

So they built a bridge across the 
Atlantic ocean. And on the day it 
opened, her car was the first and 
only car to roll out over the ocean, 
because everyone else had too much 
intelligence to trust a bridge across 
an ocean, and besides, they had al- 
ready been to Europe. 

So the woman drove across the At- 
lantic, and had a wonderful time in 
Europe. She gave every hungry fami- 
ly a lifetime supply of surplus food, 
and lived like a queen on her $500, 
000. She became an influential friend 
of grateful heads of state, and spent 
five years as the queen of Europe. 

Finally she returned home on 
the by then heavily crowded trans- 
Atlantic super highway, and was 
given a ticker-tape parade down 
Broadway. Schools and towns 
and streets were named after her, 
three people wrote biographies of 
her, one of which won a Pulitzer prize, 
she was put in the hall of fame, and 
Time did a cover article on her. MO- 
RAL: Fools rush in, where angels fear 
to tread; Angels, by waiting, get brid- 
ges instead. 

By Ann Monroe 
New Trier News, 
New Trier High School 
Winnetka, Ill. 


The Genius 


Nothing distresses the eye of a 
would-be writer as does the sight of 
a blank piece of paper. When writing, 
I try to avoid taking out paper until 
I know what I’m going to say. But 
I invariably find my pad has some 
magnet which compels me to take it 
out. “After all,” I think, “I have to 
write down ideas.” 

So I sit, and concentrate on my to- 


pic. Suddenly that paper becomes a 
fiend whose sole purpose lies in taunt- 
ing me. “I’ll show you.” I rage, with 
the old Schaefer up-and-at-‘em spi- 
rit. 

Seizing my pencil, my hand flies 
furiously across the page, chewing 
up the offending expanse, undaunted 
by trivialities (such as having nothing 
to say). Who can deny this talent? 
I’ll win a Nobel prize for literature 
before I’m twenty! Writing’s s0 
smooth, so natural. Such brilliance, 
such polish, such power, such style— 
why, it’s downright indecent! 

Fifteen minutes later I sink back, 
exhausted, but triumphant. “Blank 
page,” I cry, the hero of the day, 
“where is thy sting?!” 

Rubbing salt in that ex-blank pa- 
per’s wound, I read over what I’ve 
written, my eye savoring my creative 
talent. My mind begins functioning 
and catches on the lavish phrases. 
Pondering deeply, I begin to realize 
the trouble. Since I’ve written just to 
fill the page, I haven’t said anything. 
I’ve wasted a whole page! I subside 
into a tortured heap, venturing on- 
ly an occasional “dear me, dear me,” 
to express my misery. 

By nature a happy, self-confident 
person, I soon rise to the occasion, 
with becoming modesty. I recognize 
that anyone can make a mistake or 
write a dud. So I begin again, sadder 
but convinced of superior wisdom as 
the natural result of the encounter. 

The upshot of my story is that by 
the next day I must dash off a little 
something in homeroom period. 

Isn’t it fortunate that the teachers 
at this school discern my talent and 
think that poor handwriting accounts 
for the paper’s messy appearance? 


By BETH SCHAEFER 
Proviso Pageant, 
Proviso East 

High School, 
Maywood, Ill. 


Years ago, when we were preparing 
to start our teaching career, we were 
warned against making any observa- 
tions or cautions that might be mis- 
construed by students. A classic ex- 
ample was of the old time teacher who 
included in his rules that students 
were not permitted to climb on the 
roof of the woodshed. Of course, what 
they had never thought of, now took 
place. Sooner or later, someone would 
do it so now we have called to ou 
attention the largest high school yeal- 
book published in 1960. That may 
start a grand old race. We hope most 
people will have sense enough to curb 
their competitive instincts. 


The School Press Review 





With The Press Associations .. . 


Three workshops for high school pu- 
plications were held on the campuses 
of two Ohio colleges this summer di- 
rected by Dr. Raymond W. Derr, for- 
mer adviser to severai college publi- 
cations and, since 1953, organizer and 
director of the Bowling Green State 
University High School Yearbook 
Workshops. 

Students from the northwestern 
part of the state gathered for the first 
week’s session on newspaper publi- 
cation at Defiance College, Defiance, 
Ohio, June 12-16; others from the 
1961-62 yearbooks staffs met the week 
of June 19-23 for sessions on yearbook 
production. 

A third session, combining yearbook 
and high school newspaper production 
was held on the Heidelberg college 
campus, at Tiffin, Ohio, July 10-14. 
The latter featured a “drive-in” ar- 
rangement, by which the students at- 
tended classes during the day and 
returned to their homes in nearby 
districts each afternoon. It is anti- 
cipated that similar workshops will be 
offered at both schools during the 
summer of 1962. College credit — one 
semester hour—was given the Advi- 
sers who attended the sessions at 
Defiance College. 


High School Editor, 
the South Dakota High School 
Press Association, September is- 
sue, carried a list of audio-visual 
aids that had a bearing on the school 
newspaper, journalism courses, and 
general communications activities. It 
was compiled by Mrs. Lola Landa, 
Estelline Adviser, during the summer 
session at State College, Brookings. 
More than 50 titles are listed, de- 
scribed, priced, where necessary, to- 
gether with the address of the sup- 
plying firm. More than 200 yearbooks 
and newspapers were rated during the 
summer for the SDHSPA by Charles 
J. Bellman, instructor, and Alvin E. 
Austin, Head of the Dept. of Jour- 
nalism at the University of North Da- 
kota. Mr. Bellman is also the adviser 
to the Northern Interscholastic Press 
Association composed of high schools 
from three states. 


journal of 


Bemidji, Minn., State College plan- 
hed an early conference to beat the 
Weather and looked forward to a 
bright sunny day on the 26th of Sep- 
tember. Featured as a part of the 
one-day gathering is an_ editorial 
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writing competition on the topic, 
“Why Prepare For College?” Each 
school was asked to select its best edi- 
torial writer. The competition was to 
be held early enough so the results 
could be announced before the end 
of the day. An enterprising yearbook 
firm also planned to entertain all Ad- 
visers at lunch. The whole conference, 
the 14th annual event to be carried 
out by Bemidji State, was free of 
charge but if one ate he had to pay 
the cost of his food. 

The Illinois State High School Press 
Association convention, for the first 
time in more than three decades, 
placed no limit on the number of stu- 
dents from a publication who could 
attend. Ample hotel and motel 
space was promised for the event 
which, it is hoped can be reported in 
the next Review. 

The Missouri Interscholastic Press 
Association changed the date of its 
1961 convention from Dec. 1-2 to Sept. 
29-30 for two reasons: 1) High School 
scheduling conflicts in December; 
and 2) unpredictable December 
weather, MIPA NEWS gives enthusias- 
tic reports of the summer workshop 
which drew 192 students to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at Columbia, and 
of Vista the first yearbook to be pub- 
lished by a workshop. Dr. William 
H. Taft of the University’s School of 
Journalism worked on a new book, 
“Let’s Publish That Top-Rated Year- 
book”, a how-to-do-it manual, which 
is due for publicaton on Nov. 1. 


The Ninth Annual High School 
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| Coming Events 


13-14 Oct—2l1st Annual Conference 
and Short Course in Yearbook Pro- 
duction Columb:a Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

3-4 Nov.—Annual Convention, Empire 
State Scholastic Press Association, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1962 
15-16-17 Mar—38th Annual Conven- 
t:on. Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


27 April—35th Annual Convention and 
40th Anniversary of the founding of 
the Michigan Interscholastic Press 
Association. University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


27-28 April—32nd Annual Convention. 
Southern Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, V. 


Yearbook Workshop was held October 
3, on the Bowling Green, Ohio, State 
University campus. The all-day ses- 
sion stressed fundamentals of yearbook 
production and photography, and was 
open to the principal staff members 
and Advisers of area high schools. 
As has been the practice previously, 
sessions on yearbook fundamentals, 
pictures, and financing were directed 
by selected representatives from year- 
book publishing, cover, and photo- 
graphic companies closely related to 
the publication of yearbooks. Attend- 
ance was limited to five staff mem- 
bers and the Adviser. The average 
number of schools’ represented 
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Miss Key Keefe, spon- 
sor of The Lion, Lyons 
Township High School, 
LaGrange, was honored 
with 20th Gold Key 
Award as the outstand- 
ing high school pub- 
lications Adviser at IIli- 
nois State High School 
Press Association's 41st 
annual convention at 
the University of Ili- 
nois, Sept. 15-16. Pre- 
sentation was by Miss 
Alice Rape (right) pu- 
blications Adviser at 
Austin High School, 
Chicago. With them 
is Dean Theodore Pe- 
terson, U. of I. College 
of Journalism and 
Communications. 


Eleven 





over the years has been about 
75. Dr Raymond W. Derr, associate 
professor of journalism at Bowling 
Green, originated the yearbook work- 
shop and has directed them each year 
since their inception in 1953. 


With the OSP Bulletin for Septem- 
ber went a check list on pink paper 
for newspaper Advisers and one on 
yellow paper for yearbook Advisers to 
remind them of things to be done to 
make the start—and the rest of the 
year—happier. Also went the build- 
up for the 35th Annual Press Confer- 
ence to be held at the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, on the 13th and 14th 
of October. A highlight was to be the 
banquet address of the new Presi- 
dent, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, but a long-time friend of school 
journalists and a CSPA Gold Key 
holder. 


Students at the second annual 
Journalism Workshop at Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, published a 
yearbook, Wildcat ‘61, under the di- 
rection of C. J. Medlin, author of 
School Yearbook Editing and Man- 
agement, which is a splendid example 
of what can be done when a master 
of the art is at the helm. This volume 
could well serve as a guide or a model 
for anyone with a yearbook project 
in hand regardless of the season, the 
size or the subject. 
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More than 2771 workshoppers from 
eleven states and Nigeria attended 
the five clinics held at Ohio State 
University, at Athens, this summer. 
All of this was under the direction of 
Dr. L. J. Hortin who has been the 
moving spirit since 1948. As usual, 
four publications were issued to de- 
monstrate what could be done and 
what was done. The Workshopper 
was the letter-press project; the 
Streamliner, the duplicated job; the 
Offset Gazette; and Ouwnay, for Ohio 
University Workshops Newspapers 
and Yearbooks, the yearbook. 


The average family income in the 
United States is now $6900 per year, 
with median income just short of 
$6,000. Broken down, 55% of all Ameri- 
can families (including unattached 
Single persons) earn less than $6000; 
28% earn between $6000 and $10,000; 
17% earn more than $10,000. 


Twelve 


Journalists Analyze Magazine Field 


By JUDY MOORE, South Eugene High School, Eugene, Ore. 


«6 A MONG all forms of communica- 

tion, magazines are the great- 
est single hope this country has for 
provoking thought, advancing culture, 
and improving taste at a time when 
the country needs to read and think 
as it never did before.” This is how 
Leo Burnett, head of a major Chi- 
cago advertising agency, defines ma- 
gazines. 

Almost everybody in the world 
reads magazines. They influence the 
public more than any other type of 
communication except newspapers. 

The members of our Journalism I 
class at South Eugene High School in 
Eugene, Oregon, discovered this when 
we pried into the world of such pe- 
riodicals as Time, Saturday Evening 
Post, Fortune, Redder’s Digest and 
others. 

After receiving various data from 
the publishers, we set about analyz- 
ing our chosen publication—each per- 
son uncovering something new and 
interesting about his specific ma- 
gazine. 

Encouraged by our instructor, Mrs. 
Alyce R. Sheetz, who once was an edi- 
tor of a trade magazine, we discover- 
ed why Reader’s Digest has the largest 
circulation of 11,750,000, why the pub- 
lic can’t subscribe to Woman’s Day; 
why housewives depend on Good 
Housekeeping. 

Saturday Evening Post was reveal- 
ed to have been the original publisher 
of many of the stories which now 
appear as movies or television shows. 
Poland was the first country behind 
the Iron Curtain to break the strict 
rules of communication in Communist 
countries by ordering 500 issues of 
Time for sale on news stands. Fortune, 
costing $1.25 per copy, appeals to the 
wealthy businessman who on an 
average earns $20,000 annually, owns 
a $34,000 home, has a vacation home, 
and attends at least two conventions 
a year, National Geographic, whose 
first president was Alexander Graham 
Bell, prefers that its members to the 
National Geographic Society be re- 
commended for membership. 

Packets from Life, the magazine 
whose 466,000 first copies sold out in 
four hours in 1936; from Boy’s Life, 
the booster of boy scouting; from 
Holiday, the magazine for people who 
not only dream about travel but actu- 
ally do it, were received. “Truth is the 
best persuader” is the motto of Good 
Housekeeping which makes a practice 
of testing in special laboratories all 


products before they are advertised 
in the pages of that family magazine. 

After comparing different types of 
advertising with their prices, we com- 
mented that the amount of money 
spent in advertising a certain product 
to the public “was an awful lot of 
moola!” Good Housekeeping sells co- 
lor ads for $29,885, Saturday Evening 
Post sells its back cover for $54,695; 
Life asks $57,600 for its back cover. 

There are those who feel that ma- 
gazines push quantity, not quality 
and this is proved by the story about 
a woman who ripped out all the ads 
to make the magazines “less bulky, 
more enjoyable.” Advertising, though, 
is a necessity and a great conducting 
factor in the height of our economy. 
Goods must be sold and advertising 
encourages the purchase of _ such 
goods. The cost of advertising is tre- 
mendous but advertisers profit as 
consumers buy what they see in ma- 
gazines. 

Advertising in the New Yorker has 
influenced the circulation in greater 
New York to a great degree with ex- 
pensive sophisticated advertising of 
New York shops and of merchandise 
on the retail level. Surprisingly New 
Yorker ad managers have, through 
survey discovered that women are 
more conscientious readers than men. 

A letter was received from Mad Ma- 
gazine, announcing that it accepted 
no advertising. “Mad’s formula is pa- 
rody.” It parodies everything—con- 
gress, Nixon, juvenile delinquency, 
advertising—everything except reli- 
gion. Mad’s objective is to feature an 
“improved” normal representation. 

Our journalism class has discovered 
a new field and we thoroughly enjoy- 
ed it. Which publications “flatter 
the intelligences of the American 
people” and which ones attract more 
women than men readers and vice- 
versa were two of the many answers 
we sought in our study. Magazines, 
Says the Reader’s Digest, will always 
be “of lasting interest.” 


Correction... 


Through error, the April Review 
stated that the winner of the second 
place in the Comic Cartoon classifi- 
cation came from the Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, High School. Ken Winter, the 
artist, is on the staff of the Spectator, 
of the High School in Berkley, Michi- 
gan. The Review regrets the error and 
hopes this acknowledgement will 
make amends. 
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The March of Books . 


JOURNALIST’S BOOKSHELF 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Head, Dept. of Educational 


Foundations, Florida State 


THE JOURNALIST’S BOOKSHELF 
By Roland E. Wolseley, Philadelphia: 
Chilton, 225 pp. 

Since 1939 serious students of jour- 
nalism have been indebted deeply to 
Professor R. E. Wolseley for his com- 
pilation of six editions of The Jour- 
nalist’s Bookshelf. Two editions were 
published by Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, four by Quill and Scroll Foun- 
dation. 

As book editor of Quill and Scroll 
almost since its orgin, Professor Wol- 
seley has given scholarly attention to 
books on journalism, particularly 
United States journalism. In provid- 
ing this critical and 
authoritative ser- 
vice, he had the full 
support of the late 
Edward Nell whose 
services have gone 
too long unrecog- 
nized. 

In 1959 Professor 
Warren Price pub- 
lished The Litera- 
ture of Journalism. 
As a consequence 
Professor Wolseley 
has modified the scope of his excel- 
lent annotated and selected biblio- 
graphy to books about United States 
journalism, those published since Pro- 
fessor Price’s book appeared, and to 
others not included in The Literature 
of Journalism, 

Professor Wolseley’s bibliography 
is an indispensable asset to teachers 
and scholars, students and journal- 
ists. An outstanding teacher as well 
a8 writer, Professor Wolseley is the 
friend of many journalists who have 
moved from the ranks of amateurs to 
the status of professionals under his 
instruction and guidance. 


OR. CAMPBELL 


PIONEERS OF THE PRESS. By Ge- 
tard Previn Meyer, Chicago: Rand 
McNally. 96 pp. $2.95. 

Imagine a continent without news- 
Papers. North America was such a 
continent in 1690. The English co- 
lonies—not thirteen in number yet— 
had no systematic and _ sustained 
Means of spreading news. 

What happened in 1690? A former 
English teacher, the author vividly 
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University, Tallahassee, Florida 


sketches the early struggles of Amer- 
icas newspapermen—Benjamin Har- 
ris, John Campbell, James Franklin, 
and others. Effective illustrations en- 
hance the book’s merit. 

Junior and senior high school stu- 
dents will enjoy this book. It is easy 
to read, significant in content. In an 
epoch when alien ideologies scream 
for suppression and censorship, young 
Americans need to know about early 
newspapermen. 

STEPHEN CRANE. By Ruth Fran- 
chere. New York: Crowell. 216 pp. 
$2.75. 

Stephen Crane knew what he want- 
ed to do. Poor in wordly goods, he was 
rich in talent. His talent was writing 
— writing about the times in which 
he lived and the people he met. 

Desperately he sought success in li- 
terature, subsisting on meager fare, 
at t.mes almost penniless. Even when 
success came with the publication of 
The Red Badge of Courage, he was 
beset by financial woes which harried 
him until his premature death, at the 
age of 28. 

A tragic figure in American litera- 
ture, Stephen Crane went to the grave 
with a talent that could have made 
him one of the greatest writers pro- 
duced by this country. Ruth Fran- 
chere has written a lively account of 
his life full of appeal for boys and 
girls. 


SKYLINE. By Gene Fowler. New 
York: Viking. 314 pp. $5. 

When the twenties came to New 
York, the war to end war was over 
and forgotten. The world was safe for 
democracy. Broadway was safe for 
newspapermen who found a zest for 
reporting seldom matched by their 
successors. 

Gene Fowler tells about these ex- 
citing times. His book of reminis- 
cences is a brisk and sympathetic ac- 
count of the press of New York. It 
is larded with portraits of the men 
for whom he worked and with whom 
he worked. 

Jcurnalism has changed since 
then. Perhaps it’s more respectable 
and more responsible. Perceptive and 
sympathet:c, Fowler writes as always 
vividly and colorfully with his subtle 


sense of humor that delights the 


reader. 


TELEVISION IN THE LIVES 
OF OUR CHILDREN. By Wilbur 
Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. 
Parker. Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 324 pp. $6. 

What is television doing to us? The 
great debate this question evokes con- 
tinues unabated with a fervor and fu- 
ry too often marked by an absence of 
evidence. At last we have research 
data which enable us to speak with 
sense and substance. 

Particular significant is the dis- 
cussion of the effects of television on 
children. In addition, the plea for 
more extended and comprehensive re- 
search is wise. In the case of children 
and television, we need to explore— 
not exploit—the possibilities of each 
for better living. 


BEST SPORTS STORIES — 1960. 
Edited by Irving J. Marsh and Ed- 
ward Ehre. New York: Dutton. 319 pp. 
$3.95. 

The sixteenth panorama of a sports 
year maintains the fine reporting re- 
cord of its editors. It presents the best 
in news coverage, news feature, and 
magazine stories in sports as well as 
top stories and pictures. 

Major fields covered are: world se- 
ries, baseball, football, boxing, racing, 
golf, tennis, hockey, basketball, out- 
doors, sailing, auto racing, skiing, and 
general sports. It presents the thirty 
best sports pictures and champions 
of the year. 


RZD SMITH’S SPORTS ANNUAL— 
1961. By Red Smith. New York: 
Crown. 223 pp. $3.50. 

This lively book consists of selec- 
tions from Red Smith’s sports co- 
lumns. It has five parts: Spring; 
Early Summer, Fun and Games 
Abroad; Late Summer, and the Se- 
venteenth Olympics; Autumn, Home 
of the World Series; Late Fall and 
Winter Doings. It’s highly readable— 
a delight to sports enthusiasts and 
sports writers. 


YOUR FUTURE IN JOURNALISM. 
By Arville Schaleben. New York: Ri- 
chards Rosen Press. 158 pp. $2.95. 

Here is a quick look at opportunities 
in journalism. Breezily written, it 
comes from the pen of the managing 
editor of the Milwaukee Journal, Ar- 
ville Schaleben. Its emphasis is upon 
careers on newspapers, particularly 
the editorial side. 

A compact book, Youur Future in 
Journalism answers the typical ques- 
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tions which beginners ask. It has no 
index, a short bibliography, a list of 
accredited schools of journalism. It 
favors these schools. It’s a sound and 
useful book. 


HEADLINES AND DEADLINES. By 
Robert E. Garst and Theodore M. 
Bernstein. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 237 pp. $5.00. 

Since it was first published in 1933, 
Headlines and Deadlines has been one 
of the top books on copy editing 
newspapers. It still is. It is a con- 
cise yet comprehensive guide suitable 
alike for the beginner and veteran. 

The two assistant managing editors 
of the New York Times devotes five 
chapters to copy and six to headlines, 
adding a glossary of newspaper terms. 
The emphasis is on editing metropo- 
litan newspapers, but the basic prin- 
ciples apply to all newspapers. 

The usefulness of this textbook 
would be enhanced, some journalism 
teachers believe, if it dealt with pic- 
ture editing, typography, and make- 
up. It is even so an excellent text- 
book for university journalism stu- 
dents. 


THE RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
YEARS. By Gerald Langford. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston. 
336 pp. $5.75. 

Dr. Langford in The Richard Hard- 
ing Davis Years tells the story of an 
unusual newsman. He also interprets 
an epoch in American life. Both he 
does effectively, enabling the reader 
to measure a man and evaluate an 
era. 

Perhaps no reporter has put more 
color, glamour, or drama into jour- 
nalism than Davis. Perhaps none has 
made a career as a newspaperman 
seem amore thrilling adventure. 
Surely few have matched that for- 
ever young man in the scope of their 
reporting. 

To be sure, Davis was not a great 
analyst or interpreter of his times. 
He lacked the penetrating insight so 
essential to the expository journalist. 
He was a keen observer, youthful in 
outlook, optimistic about the future. 
There is still room for this kind of 
newsman, but there will never be a 
second Richard Harding Davis. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO JOUR- 
NALISM. By F. Fraser Bond. New 
York: Macmillan. 359 pp. $5.25: 

Briskly written, An Introduction to 
Journalism is a concise textbook for 
survey courses in journalism at the 
college level. It is authoritative and 
attractive. First published in 1954, 
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the second edition has been brought 
up to date. 

Not so comprehensive as some books 
in this field, this new edition will meet 
the needs of freshmen in junior col- 
leges and universities. Professor 
Bond is the author of five other books 
on journalism. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
GUIDEBOOK. By Philip Lewis. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 238 pp. $4.95. 

Dr. Lewis, director of tne bureau of 
educational materials for the Chica- 
go board of education, has prepared a 
compact guidebook on educational 
television, adding a gocd bibliography 
and useful glossary. 

Major topics covered are: The role 
of educational television, basic tele- 
vision systems, television equipment 
and accessories, equipping buildings 
for television, persoanel and program- 
ming, guideposts to planning. It is 
a genuine asset to teachers in this 
field. 


NEWS IN PRINT. By Homer A. Post 
and Harold R. Snodgrass. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon. 262 pp. 

Tacoma, Washington, is widely 
known for student journalism. U. N. 
Hotfman, adviser, wrote a sound text- 
book on high school journalism. Now 
two more men with experience in Ta- 
coma public schools have written an- 
other worthwhile textbook. 

The new book centers its attention 
on the high school newspaper: its role, 
its techniques, its services. It corre- 
lates instruction closely with staff 
activity on the school newspaper. It 
is well illustrated and attractively 
printed. 

For schools in which the journalism 
class is limited to producing the school 
newspaper, this textbook should be 
recognized as accurate and authori- 
tative. Both of its authors are well- 
qualified to discuss student publish- 
ing. 


CRUSADE FOR DEMOCRACY. By 
V. M. Newton, Jr., Ames: Iowa State 
University Press. 316 pp. $3.95. 


The Tampa Tribune is active, not 
passive; positive, not negative. When 
it crusades, it is loud and lusty. In 
any event, it makes an impression 
wherever it is circulated. 

Newton's account for the most part 
concerns the Tribune. It also en- 
compasses a report of his efforts to 
protect the public’s right to know. It 
proves that personal and passionate 
journalism is not extinct. 


The National School 


Newspaper Service 


In addition to its regular service, 
The National School Newspaper Ser- 
vice has established a special service, 
through which school and_ college 
newspapers will be analyzed and con- 
structively criticized much more tho- 
roughly and completely. 

In this service two or three spaced 
copies of a newspaper are analyzed 
and criticized and returned to the 
school staff; at the end of the school 
year three subsequently published 
papers are Similariy scudied and re- 
ported on. 

The expense of this special service 
is, Collegiate, $20, and Scholastic, 
$17.50, as against $10 and $9 respect- 


ively for the regular service. Address [ 
—National School Newspaper Service, 
c-o National School Yearbook Asso- | 


ciation, Box 597, Columbia, Mo. 
Increasingly, high school yearbooks 
are being printed during the summer 
and distributed in the fall. Although 
this plan lacks the immediate “kicks” 
of a commencement-season distribu- 
tion, it does allow for a less hurried 
getting-out and a less expensive job 
of printing. 


We agree with the NSPA Yearbook 


Guidebook which holds that an index 
is an essential part of every yearbook. 
Th:s index (always at the back of the 
book) alphabetically lists all of the 
organizations, activities, and person- 
nel represented. A somewhat tedious 
job to make up, but an immensely 
helpful device. 


The subliminal campaign to shift 
yearbook production to the summer 
time with the glorious surprise of a 
finished book in the fall, continues 
apace. “Increasinzly” is the word, 
conveying the impression that one is 
hopelessly behind the times unless he 
falls into line. We are one of the 
three organizations which conduct a 
nation-wide yearbook competition. We 
can’t quite believe that this could be 
developing to the proportions indica- 
ted without its coming to our atten- 
tion. We can’t believe that schools 
would purposely avoid us if they had 
a fall delivery. Very few even ask the 
question. There isn’t a book sent to us, 
regardless of when it is published, 
that the CSPA doesn’t take care of. 
Where then is this “increasing trend 
to fall deliveries” other than in the 
minds of the proponents whose con- 
venience is more important than the 
normal arrangement of the _ school 
year? 
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After more than two years of re- 
search, the International Graphic 
Arts Education Association has com- 
piled a directory of 2600 of the esti- 
mated 4000 graphic arts and print- 
ing teachers in the United States. 
Aided by the U.S. Office of Education, 
the American Vocational Association, 
and a number of state departments of 
education, this was one of several pro- 


jects approved at the 36th Annual 


Conference on Printing Education 
held at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids. 
Mich., this summer. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has issued its annual cata- 
log of educational aids to provide in- 


‘formation for an understanding of 
}our nation’s economic system and the 


\career opportunities within it for the 


'NAM has 





individual. This aid has been offered 
educators for over ten years. The 
a membership of 19,000 
firms, fully a quarter of which employ 
fewer than 50 persons. The Education 
Dept. of NAM is at 2 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N Y. 

“Pogo Primer for Parents (TV Divi- 
sion)” is the latest publication of 
the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Com- 


- piled by Walt Kelly, the Primer has 


some helpful hints on do’s and dont’s 
for parents on Television Watching. 
It provides helpful suggestions for 
some who are not parents, too. Copies 
are 20c from the Supt. of Documents, 
GPO, Washington 25, D. C. 
November 5 through 11 has been 
designated as American Education 
Week by Presidential Proclamation. 
World War I revealed that many 
Americans were illiterate so in 1921 
the National Education Association 
and the newly formed American Le- 
gion got together and the first ob- 
Servance took place. The U.S. Office 
of Education, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and other 


groups help plan and finance the 
Week. 


“Guidance Counselling and Testing 
Program Evaluation”, which includes 
an explanation of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, while de- 
Signed for higher levels than editors 
of secondary school newspapers, does 
Provide the basis for a thorough ana- 
lysis of the program within a given 
school and some excellent stories, or a 
Series of articles, that should be help- 
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NEWS AND NOTES... 


ful to any student regardless of his 
objectives. The pamphlet is for sale 
at 30c, Supt. of Documents, GPO, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Federal Service Entrance Ex- 
amination, which opens 60 career 
fields to young Americans, will be giv- 
en several times during the coming 
months. Applicants may secure in- 
formation from post offices, civil ser- 
vice regional offices or the Washing- 
ton Office of the U.S. Civil Service. 

Hazel Presson, Adviser to the Grizz- 
ly, Fort Smith, Ark., High School, 
spent a good portion of a busy sum- 
mer revising her “Story of Arkansas”, 
used as a text in the schools. 

Marie Mulgannon, Adviser to the 
Franklin Citizen, Franklin School, 
Hempstead, N. Y., spent the summer 
studying in France. 

The National Geographic Society is 
publishing a new and better School 
Bulletin this year aimed at the upper 
elementary grades. Larger type, simp- 
ler writing, and new features are em- 
ployed. Week by week it reports an 
illustrated version of the world and 
its life for classroom use and home 
study 

The 1961 Virodunum, annual of the 
Verdun, France, American High 
school, received in late August, was 
the last of 20 yearbooks from high 
schools within the US Army Depend- 
ents’ Education Group in Europe to 
reach the CSPA office of entry in the 
recent Yearbook Contest. 


Dr. Harold Spears, Superintendent 
of Schools in San Francisco, Cal., and 
author of the widely used text, “High 
School Journalism”, is working on the 
fourth edition which will include some 
revisions based on current informa- 
tion and the changing emphasis in 
certain phases of the school press 
field. 

F. W. Render II, Director of Field 
Services and Public Relations at the 
Albany, Ga., State College, and 
Adviser to the Ram, yearbook and 
Students’ Voice, newspaper, trans- 
ferred to a similar position on July 1 
at Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Va. 

Material supplied by the CSPA was 
the basis of a conference of state 






editors of the Nationai Student Nur- 
ses’ Association held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, last April. Miss Bobbi Adams, 
secretary of the Association, chairman 
of the meeting, showed the aids is- 
sued by the CSPA and recommended 
their use, stating, “The material... gets 
down quickly to fundamentals in 
easily understandable terms and has 
wide application far beyond that of 
the scholastic press.” 
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“A Workshop for Junior High School 

Journalists” by James E Powell, Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, High School, was 
found to be helpful in filling the 
ranks of journalists in the senior 
high schools, and is related in the 
Sept. issue of School Activities. The 
same issue has an article by Charles 
W. Zuegner of Creighton University, 
Omaha, Neb., on “Let’s Make School 
Newspaper Advertising Reallly Adver- 
tise” which tells how its done, has 
some pertinent information on soli- 
citation, and takes a business-like ap- 
proach to the function. 

Wee Bruin, of Nora Sterry School, 
Los Angeles, Cal., featured the winning 
of a Medalist award in its June, 1961, 
issue and, as a part of the coverage, 
asked the CSPA Director to tell them 
something about the organization he 
heads. This was Wee Bruin’s 18th 
anniversary. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Osgood Haskell, di- 
rector of student personnel at Ben- 
nington College, Bennigton, Vt., died 
late in June. Mrs. Haskell was the wi- 
dow of William E. Haskell, Jr., assis- 
tant to the president of the New York 
Herald Tribune, known to thousands 
of CSPA Convention delegates as 
Captain Bill Haskell, who appeared as 
a featured speaker on every program 
from 1927 through 1950, when illness 
forced his retirement from his be- 
Joved newspaper. 


Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, director of 
the New York Herald Tribune Youth 
Forum since 1946, died in August from 
injuries received when climbing in 
the French Alps late in July. The 
young men and women she was in- 
strumental in bringing to this coun- 
try appeared in groups or as indivi- 
duals at a number of CSPA Conven- 
tions. Through them, news of the 
work of student editors in the United 
States spread overseas and resulted in 
the development of a school press, 
particularly in Germany, and to 
school press associations which now 
embrace all of northern Europe. 
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Camp Zakelo, Harrison, Me., 
Host To Camper Journalists 


MRS. LILIAN ZARAKOV, hostess to 
Camp Journalism Conference talks 
over plans with Dr. Murphy, 
CSPA Director. 


Delegates to the fifth annual Camp 
Journalism Conference held at Camp 
Zakelo, Harrison, Maine, July 17, had 
a surprise when Emerson A. Hassick, 
news editor of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, summering in nearby Naples, 
paid them a visit and demonstrated 
his specialty, “Making Up The Front 
Page.” Using a Portland Sunday Tele- 
gram, he outlined his method of lay- 
ing out the feature news story of the 
day, the second lead, front page pho- 
tos and the lesser news stories. 


While Mr. Hassick talked, Leonard 
J Field, director of Camp Waziyatah 
in Harrison, illustrated the points he 
em)»hasized and, later, gave an illu- 
strated talk of his own, “The How 
of Good Makeup in a Camp Paper”. 


This year’s conference was built 
around the theme, “How to Find the 
News in Every Camper” based on the 
34 years of experience of Mr. and Mrs. 
Zak Zarakov, director-owners of the 
host camp. More than 100 campers 
and counsellors from Maine and 
neighboring New Hampshire were in 
attendance for the all-day gathering 
and were guests of Camp Zakelo at 
luncheon. 

An international flare characterized 
th‘'s year’s meeting with the partici- 
pation of two European athlete-scho- 
lars on the program. Robert E. Gara, 
nine-time fencing champion . of 
France, and Ian Hutchings, English 
collegiate soccer player. both members 
of the Zakelo faculty-staff, spoke to 
the degates. Gara, a Hungarian- 
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born photographer, is majoring in me- 
chanical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg. Hutchings, of Bir- 
mingham, received his B.A. degree at 
Caius College in Cambridge Univer- 
sity in June and coached soccer and 
tutored in Latin this summer. 

CSPA Director, Joseph M. Murphy, 
addressed the Conference on “How 
to Improve Your Publication”. Everett 
F. Greaton, consultant to the recre- 
ational division of Maine’s Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, 
spoke on “Public Relations is a Many- 
sided Affair for Camp Publications”. 
Members of the staff of Camp Za- 
kelo experienced in publications work 
made helpful contributions to the 
program which closed with a discus- 
sion on futures in journalism by a 
panel of speakers from the program 
and Mrs. Zarakov, who served as 
Moderator. 


Newspaper Fund Loses Carter; 
Paul S. Swensson Takes Over 


Paul S, Swensson has resigned as 
managing editor of Tke Minneapolis 
Star to become executive director of 
The Newspaper Fund. Mr. Swensson 
succeeds Don Carter. 


In his new duties with The News- 
paper Fund, Mr. Swensson will admi- 
nister a nationwide program design- 
ed to encourage and develop better 
talent for journalism. The Wall Street 
Journal organized the Fund and has 
provided grants annually to support 
its program. Its executives and edi- 
tors serve as directors of the Fund. 

During the last three years, News- 
paper Fund grants for summer study 
in schools of journalism have been 
made to a total of 875 high school 
and junior college teachers who have 
journalism responsibilities. More than 
150 other teachers have attended pub- 
lications workshops supported by the 
Fund. This training is offered to en- 
courage teachers toward more profes- 
sional and inspirational leadership in 
journalism for their students. 

Another of the Fund’s activities has 
been the sponsorship of a newspaper 
internship program for students in 
colleges where little formal journal- 
ism training is available. In 1960, 53 
students had summer jobs on news- 
papers. In 1961, this group was in- 
creased to 142. More than 100 news- 
papers throughout the country have 
joined the Newspaper Fund in provid- 
ing experience in news gathering and 
news editing for these students. 

The Newspaper Fund also serves as 
a clearing house for information on 


careers in journalism and on scho- 
larships available for young people 
who are considering careers in this 
field One of its undertakings was to 
sponsor publication of a vocational] 
guidance book, “Do You Belong In 
Journalism?” of which 10,000 copies 
were distributed to high schools. 

Mr. Swensson, who is joining the 
news executive staff of The Wall 
Street Journal to direct this program, 
began his professional newspaper ca- 
reer on the Mitchell (S.D.) Daily Re- 
public. He joined the Minneapolis 
newspapers in 1935 and, with the ex- 
ception of a year on the San Francisco 
News and periods for military service, 
education and travel, he has served 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
since then. He was managing editor 
of the Tribune from 1950 through 
1955 and became managing editor of 
the Star in 1956. 

A graduate of Gustavus Adolphus 
college with a cum laude degree, he 
has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm. He was awarded an 
honorary doctorate degree by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in 1960. He has also 
been active in the school affairs of his 
home community, having served as a 
member and chairman of the Hop- 
kins, Minn., school board. 

Mr. Swensson is a director of The 
Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association, a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors and 
a past president of the Minnesota 
professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 


The picture of the reporter with hat 
on head, “Press” on a card stuck in 
the hat band, leaning back against a 
desk, and sounding off before a group 
of people, is anathema to anyone as- 
sociated with the present day news- 
papers. It is incredible to see such 
an illustration gracing the pages of an 
educational journal where, presum- 
ably, this characterization of what 
we are told does not exist, is speaking 
before a group of high school stu- 
dents. The article was devoted to the 
“upgrading” of school journalism! 


Joyce Weaver, President of the 
College-University Division of the 
CSPA, and Earle M. Hite, Director of 
Public Relations, Millersville, Pa 
State College, met with the CSPA Di- 
rector on the 16th of September t0 
discuss plans for the Division's pro 
gram at the 38th Annual Conventiol 
next March. 
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OFFICIAL ADVERTISING 


STYLE BOOK " 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


by Helen M-E. McCarthy 


a new addition to the growing list of CSPA aids to 


There’s no excuse for errors in spelling, better publications. 


punctuation, capitalization, titles, terms, for advertising managers and Advisers to or- 


construction of leads or the technicalities ganize and prosecute a successful ad campaign 
of news writing if each staff member has —what surveys are and how to make them— 
a copy of this vest-pocket guide to samples of good ads—rate cards 
standard writing for school publications. included is the background of advertising and 
public relations—their relationship to the national 
o> <> economy—their role in the publications—their 
national organizations—their aims and objectives 
MEMBER SCHOOLS—25c what it provides in careers. 
anecinneeeneaes — For members — 75c. Non-Members — $1. 
C.S.P.A. ~~ = 
C.S.P.A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c) . 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sport Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c) . 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c) . School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c) . 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) . Duplicated Publications Fundamentals 50c (75c) . 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. » 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.35 (including Fe- 
deral ‘Tax) . : 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year) , $5.00 (including Federal Tax) . 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help other than Contest times) . 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





OPP 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Auncunces Its 


38th Annual Contest 


for School Newspapers 
and Magazines 


GENERAL AWARDS—Certificates are given for publications 
receiving Medalist, First, Second and Third Place ratings 
based on a 1000-point scoring system to enable Advisers 
and staffs to determine their standing in comparison 
with similar publications on a Nation-wide basis. 

SPECIAL AWARDS—Al!-Columbian Honor Ratings, Literary achieve- 
ments (Bronze Medals), Typographical competition (Certificates), 


the Cartoon Contest (Autographed Originals), and Journalism 


Writing Awards (Plaques), supplement the General Awards and 
stimulate effort in specific fields. 


DEADLINES: 
Newspapers Magazines 
DECEMBER 9, 1961 JANUARY 13, 1962 


All Types Elementary School Publications 
JANUARY 10, 1962 


For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
1925 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 





